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ABSTRACT- \ 

This paper discusses the background of the lan.guag.e' 
situation tn Guam, compari^g^ the findings of a 1966 survey to the 
present situation? Apparent changes both in £he language situation 
an(i';in attitlide's towards .language and some of" the causative factors 
involved iV''*/he changes, are^ discussed'. The study currently underway, 
wh.ich utilizes informal interviews and participant observation, shows, 
tha-^ those who. use Jlnglish as a first language .are essentially all of 
tli^se" r2~Ysars-xrl~d-ycri^y-^ 

the paper consi^Jers VhetJief .one might--; pre diet that Chamorro, the ' 
indige'nous language of Guam, will, fagie when, these 12-year-olds are- 
the oldest 'living genera'tion. The paper further ngtes that 
of t:he last-Chamorrj). speaker on Guam 

■^hat the 



the demise 
to he the last ^ 
o-f— trh^characterijstics. of_ 
now being investigated, 

are very likely to b^ retained. The present paper also considers .what 
internal and externalc motiyat ions have brought about the situation of 
Chamorro succumbing , to' English. .(•Aii-<fchor/tLK) 



further 
is not likely 
-^race of effect ^hat t he . lancfuaTge hars . Some 
the English currently spoken there, which are 

ret aine d. 
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Change in Lan^aaFe Situation 'and Attitudes in a 
Multilinfoial Societvi 
Don R. Vesner and'. .Ethel R, Vesoer . ■ , • 

♦ . . . 

University of i^lissouri-Coluinbia 
In a caTDer ares'snted a' few years back (Vesoer , _l973 ' 



1 — HI 

•) — , 



one 



of the Authors reoorted cn some of the attitudes 



toward language on Guam. The nresent oaaer i'^^i'^- 

tended as an intern reaort on a "changed situation. . 

To some extent it reoresents a logical develooment 

°frora that formerl'state l5yt in oart it represents the . ' ■ ' 

intrusion of unforeseeable factors. 

Those familiar '^th the f orrner' S/tate. of affairs 

qn- Guam know that there' has been a more or less. 
~T3ositive orogram for the elimination or Chamorro ^ ' •. 

from the island since> the Advent . of Amerilyan domination 
•about 1^99; V''hile th°e . urogram vjas sometimes Ineffective y 



and uneven that -was a result of implementation, uuL - 

At an eatlY sta^^e an attempt to inroose an 

American school system, at least for the firs-t few - . 

prades. The previous Spanish svstem had been a function 

of the established Church. '• This vras countered upon 

the U.S. occupation by setting up the American school ■ 

-'-Tliis Paper is part of ^the on-?oing two-year sociolinguistic 
research project .conducted on &iam by the authors, supported 
by National Science Foundation Grant SOC 73-057f?0 AOl, 
Don R. '/esoer, Principal InvestigatoiS. 
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vnder subervision of the.Navr chaolin andvassurin^ 



that only Protestant chaolins were assi^ed to the 

Giiani- Naval Station* This was effective in resoect 

to the native civilian ponulation because the total of 

Guam v/a^.made-a Naval, base with the Caotain. of the 
-base in total -charge of the island. ^ ^ 

This pro-am of nrooaffatin^ English through the 
schools, contiinued.''' First American teachers were 
imnorted* Later more, and more. Guamandan teachers were 
trained and took over many teaching oositions in the, 
?;chools. During all of the oeriod of U.S. contrbl 
until the' Jaoanese' capX^VBii Guam in l94J-> however. 



^ . . ■ the stateside deoendent children were segregated 
from Guamanian children, • , 

. ^ ^ . ' . ■ • _ r 

^ "^i^igt r of Ihe ea r lier information in rcsDect; to Guam is 



■based on Thomnson (l947)» Some of her V/ork has been^ 
confirmed by local informants, 

? 

Ihe term "stateside^ • or "statesider^ will be used here 
in various ways: e.g. in the broad sense to refer to 
nersons of ; Eurooean- descent 'whether- they are Permanent 
' Guam residents or not- and whether they come from the U.S. 
or not or a narrow sense that usually refers to whites 
from "the U»S. "Haeie" is a recent introduction from 
Hawaii not used gevxerally in 1966 and vrlll not be used : 
in this oaper. "C^aamanian" generally will r;-fer to, those 
of indigenous, origin here though its use *on Guam may be 
broadening in. meaning. It may also be used to refer to 
the Chamorro spdiSieri on Guam* 

" • " ^ ' .■ ■ ■ , 



' After, *^9-recar)ture of Chajn in 1944 and the end of 
V/orld War II, the school system bepan imoortiriF larre 

numbers of contract teachers. At^ the same time state- 

* . « *^ 

side civilian oooulation rose* to new levels. Apparently, 

as the numb'er of stateside ^students increased because 
of large numbers of military dependents and" supporting 
personnel on Guam duringr cold war times, 'the separate 
dependent school was abandoned. Guamanian children 
were no lonp'er segrepated.' ^ ^ * 

The result 'was a situation of increased pressure to 
^Kqndnn nh^m nr^r^'n sr hnnl^la np:uaf ^ e ^ — "Wh^re-^I^ue— Spanis h 

Catholic church recognized Chamorro to the extent of 
teaching literacy, in the lart.aiage and using,] itur,rlcal 

material in the language, the American secular school 

was another -story. 

As was the norm in the U.S. when there w^re speakers 

of non-English, it was generally assumed that everyone ^ 

needed to learn English and it was, expected that these 

sneakers would do so a-s best they could and proceed 

with the business of getting an American education;; ^ 

* * 

One difference that» may have been overloc5ked was that, 
unlike the mainland U.S., Guam did not provide an 'English 



-^oeakinf' milli-'^.U for the Iearner..--Thus_thi5 senerallT----.. 
inefficient attemot >to change the local language 
throueh the schools was less effective than i,t might 
'have, been in the states. This attemot was Th or o press 
in 1Q66-67' when the authors* initial direct contact 

c 

wi-th the island situation took olace-. However, there 
were at least some hints, of the significant changes 
taking olace vAiich will be. discussed below. Now in 
1^75, there are further new factors of which there 
vras little hint. Some changes have taken olace v^ich 
c^n be's^ei)'in retrosoect, at least, to have the seeds . 
sown by 1966. Some changes could not .have been anti- . 



cioated.' It seems aoprooriate to discuss the situation •. 
of early i960 along with some of the potentially' 
ImoortaTit comrronen-trS:-^f--^th&-B-4-t«a%^ — 



- In the early l960»s the English 'courses at the 

College~oF"Guam^wer^'~aop^^ A-great 

' ■ . ' r ■ . 

s 

^In order to cope with confusion of writing about an_ 
instituivon which has "changed its name it will be called 
by the name used at the time being referred to. It 
»houid'be understood that the University of Guam is 
the current name of the same institution which shows 
significant ouanitative and qualitative improvement since 
its youthful days of the early *60»s. 



many freshTnen students .w^re flunking beginning Ene-lish. 
This ".iti^iation was not unioue in American colleges, 
of course.. Neither was the solution tried at the College 
of Guam. ' A '"Bonehead English" course was established 
as wa? usual, in mainland U.S. colleges. .-However, the 
results were unsatisfying to the staff since the oer- 
centage who were flunking the bonehead course was 

esoecially hi*. Eventually .it was realized, if 
somewhat dimly at first, that something more complex 

involved than in the usual mainland situation. 
A preat many of the students werengt native speakers 
of EnjP'lish. ^ ^ . ^ 



It may be difficult to see, in th^ bla^in^ light 

of our present knowledge and competence, how this 
nould have been overlooked a s an importan t _fACtpr.>_ 



However, a great deal of credit is due those on the 
staff who faced ud to the problem, considering the 



general -situation. .Years had been^s^lit by^^^^^^ 
arms of Giaam*s Naval Government, shaming local people • 
in every area of cultural difference from the U.S. Not 
being able to speak English was included in these many 
reasons for shamei One result was that no one v^s 
able to admit to any lack of English competence, no 



matter how evident, at any levels Studerrts .Graduated 

fron Enflish soeakinn- schools and thus mu??t, by definition 

sneak. Sn.rtisho Since t?grrrFTq a nothing to the. contrary 

. — , .■ * 

was ■ ■.•aid, the° re 'jeTftly arrived faculty of 

both high 'schools and College often had no reason to 

thin'k otherwise* At any rate- "when the English facility 

overtly recognised this, this was the real beginning 

of an English as a Second Language program on Guam 

and, vre can now see in retrospect, a pivotaX point 
in Guam's language situation.^ 

As a response to the now overtly recognised second 

o 

language problem, a course in English as a Second 
Langaage was . esta^Lislie^d ai--th^ — TTHis/vits 
inrolemented by a cooperative arrangement 'with the East- 
V/est Center in Hawaii and the University of Hawgii^ Two 
staff members at the College received minimal training 

in linguistics and a graduate student ^rom Hawaii was. • 

initially given support by the East-V/est Centex' as 

supplemental'' college staff ♦ 

This 'oro^ram included the design of a coursse 

in Chamorro* and setting up an ESL course* In ,1966 



*the nroFTrim had had only minor overt effect at most - 

• ■ . * * ■■*.«• 

levels of the oixblic school system,' No- English courses : 

^ * ' ■ • ' » * ■ 

'^of second language orientation 'v/ere taupht below the 

3 eve] of the last two veaTs in hi* school as a repil^r 

Dart of the course offerin^^s. However,. Dart of the 
orogra^ A- incnease in linguistically oriented* 
Colleg^e courses required of education majors* This 
training wa^ bepinnin^ to have som^ effect* on the 
orientation of some of the teachers, _ Th^re were some 
who recojmized- that some school oroblems could be 
traced to lanpruafre prebiemsv"^ " ^ ^ --^^""^"^^^ 

At the same time amonjsj^he 'local community le^i'ders . 

-of^tHe inland there was a vocal aud orobably predominate 

rroun v;ho reflected the standard unicultural outlook 

of the U.S. There was no idea of not identifying with 

the U.S. and there was no reason to think in any but 

American -terms for the educational system. None of 

the newly introduced ling:uistic orientation^ seemed to 

have reached .that group at the time in nuestion* In 
other nuarters there was slsi.ll strong pressure from the 

Navy for learning English, even over and above the efforts 

< . * • • 

*^But see below concerning an individual exoeritncrct 
in junior. high. ' 



of the Dublic. schools-,. .; C-lvilian employees of the 
Na.vy were rea^aired to attend and pass English courses 
as Dart of^their aoDrentice training programs .for, 
for exanrole, machinists. * 

The relatively new English as a second lan^age 
j^ogr#n and related Chamorro and linguistic programs 
were-.not clearly oriented to either a bilingual g<^l * 

or -to the elimination of .Qhamorro. This was in ns^rt 

a fun.ciio^v-o-f-t;he' sit^ at the college^ a 

continuity problem* — " 

In the case of the ESL course individual sections 

varied yddely from 'instructor to instructor as v;ell, 

in spite of any efforts by the head of the D-i-oFrarn to 
standardize the oropram. In a given instructor's cotirse 
the Dolicies mifiht be yimoleTnented in one way"while 
in another section, they mi^t seem very different,. , 
Because of this, it is difficult to^ say-Trt a definitive, 
way what the effective policy of the pro-am was at 
the classroom level. An examole of this can be seen 
in the following case. The sunervisor of the. pro-am 

was surDri<=ied to hear a student who had previously , 

•studied in the orofram say -that Chamorro had no real use 




'■ o^ D^a ethical valvie.- . Up6n^|fcither„inauiry 'the^ studentj _ * 
admittad to the narroting of a^^^tement reflecting the 
'r'onvirtion oT'one of the iiis'-t;ruc1?o?^in the Dro^^iairr. .. 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ -X'.' ■ ■ " 

* -'Even if 'the Statement had been\used a.s-:^Si0rel7 an 
hepristi:: devjjze^^^ to surjervisarls 

vhils^sJB^ohy^cn^ poal^ and not consistant^. ^ 

in outlook \rith \ orogram Tvhj.ch taught . Chatnorro, In 

* ' ' • . ■ ■ . " ■ ' . ^ * ' ■ ' - 

sTDite'of that /for the students exnosed to an Instructor 
^^^^^^ • ** ' ^ 

of that /fonviction, the official ohilosophy was irrelevant 

and piioht as well. have" been the elimination of Chamdrro, 

.As was mentioned earlier, the Chamorro course had- 

■ been designed for 'the Collep-e-to accompany the ESL 
oro.pram. Potentially ' such a course would appear to 

' plav some oart in the .Guam lanruafe situation so-this 

' possibility should be considered. 

•The Chamorro , course was consistant with the theoretical 
practice accepted at that time for such lan^rua^e programs, 

' at least in some situations. '■?2=afikly, considering what 
vz-as going on at that- point , it would b.e easy to write 
off the Chamorro course as tokenism in today's terms. 



• 10, ■• 
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clear ■ that tnN^i^orro course had been consistently 

taii?ht UT5 to- 1966',^ In th^fall .of 1966, . for. exatnt>%e',- • ' 
the course acneared in prooosed offerings- but essentially 
no one knew x^o placed, it thpre or who cpuld "teach' itr, 
A'poarent ly. it had .been taupht in various forms for^ . _ 

« f 

some time in spite of the irregularity. In 1966^67, ' 
during the^ tenure- of th^o-author^ at the College, . the . 
deoartmental policy v;as to teach the ChamOrro course " , 
to' statesiders, not Guamanians. The assumption,probably 
a valid one, -was that there was nothing the Guamanian 
could learn from the course since it was an , aural -ori^a 
.(audio-lingual in more recent variance) course and not 

a discussion of linguistic structure ner se.' / : 

•''There ms. a great- problem -at that time with continuity at 
t^he College, 'since almo^^t all eraolovees were "contract ^ 
emolovees". who were Mred from the U.S. for 2 years , andj^o 
freouentlv left after- the minimum^time or even before, inis 
I'ed to a '^.uorising lack of knowled<?re or records of v;hat 
wertt on one or two vears earlier. This aopears to have 
changed verv Significantly at the University as a. great 
deal more stability in the faculty .developed. ■ - 



1:1 
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'^It was aDDarent, however, that at othefJj times the 

Ghamorro course had been tauphf in ^nether theoretical^ 
^ ^ * . 

framework ..and to 'a diff ei-ent 'botantial clientele.* 

■"iJative sneakers had upon' occasion taken th^ ,cours-e 
taught as a traditional cla-ssitfal grammar conrie by^ : 
3 local r»riest. Goals and- content were evidently; ^ - " 
nuite ol;-?Cer€->d;. . / > 

In some cases younger 'students pi'ooosed' taki-ng the 
course in 1^^6-67 because they "didn»t speak Ghamorro 
.well" and wished t^o "j-morove their Ghamorro". - ^ These 
'stJude^ts freouen\ly knew -others who had taken the 
'■♦classicar'-JsStyle 'course and their reasons certainly 

made sensa in context of that style course. • ' . 

t, , 

If the nuestio-n of "not sneaking Chaiuorro well" 

.. ' •• ' , ■■ /; 

•v;as° pursued, it appeared that this 'generally meant 

thati the studejit^s language was a gr'eat -deal diffei^ent • 

than their grandparents'* or at least 'was ^seen\ to be, „' 

Sometimes the jM,dgement was that of ^ the student but z 
often is not the grandparent felt that Vray. ^ 

It. is. hot reallyclear v^ateffect this course, 
inconsistant as it-was,' h&d on. the situation. One of "the. 
students tof t'r^e '1-966 .course, at that time was a public'^ 



health_ed.ucator_.in ■ ■ 

u<5ed the, lan.euape in oublic lectures. It is clear from ■ ^ . 
his 'reports that this heloed establish rapport in a manner 
that was relatively uncomnioa" in activities v;here stateslders 
worked '^.vith a Gviamanian, esoecially as he used it. and 



irnoroved. - 



'H^^ro students, wer.e statesid^s who h^d Chamorro family 
ties, The norm of . many ^Chamorrd-stateside marriages 
in the states is that English is snoken in the home.-^' 
On'GuSm i^t isn^t ouite so c].ear and in these cases, 



nre?;umably, the statesiders wished to Darticioate 

_ln-&?.mily affairs to a greater extent. 

Another of the students was a junjjor hi0i school 
'teacher who was a teacher of ^students" witTi'' riding 
* difficulties. T};is . course and- Coliepe lineuis^tic. " 
' courses had .a definite influence in^this case. It \vas, 
.aonarently, the linguistics^ courses xvhich'ha.d made 
' this-,individual aware that some of the problems were . 
second 'language ones* The Chamorrc course wa3. takfen 



-^This statement is based on a vary limited survey , of 'seme 
such families on Guam >;hich confirms a [logical exoectation. 



''by the teacher to provide an "in" into^'convensations 

•of the students assisting: in establishini? preater " ; 

raDoort ^x-rith them.'^ ^ . « 
♦ 

The course ir) Enp^lish as a second lanpiiai^e v^liich 
. this junipr hirh teacher" tau'rht as Dart of a remedial i 
T3ropTain. ar) Daren tly -was- the, only one beinp tauiht at a i" 
junior hi^h .or elementary level.." " It seemed to be an 
- indeDendenti innovation not connected with the uoper 
level hijPh school course mentioned above, Arain it is . 
not easy to reconstruct the courses bein? tau^t at 
^ anv level at any one time. ^ 

•It. would apn ear that the Chamorro course at this • - 
D^rticular neripd tended to reinforce the use of 
Chamorro by making outsiders, more accessable without 
the use of English.. . ' . ' 

OvPT^riTI there i - qs — a— situa'tion of constant change . 

which came as a result of constant change or >ersonnel, 

constant rs.7tv-j<d:;u.vVr^ of organization and \. 
of the personnel which was available. Thus even the" 

t • ■ . « . - 

It is interestii^^ to note in tKis connection that one 
ob^erv^r of the oresent team surrests that Chamftrro is usBd ^' 
b^c^-uxiej^erit^ay— ju ni^F~j^i^4v-^h^eo^^ ad a . s ecre t 

larrnjape in courses taught by persons who. cannot speak Chimoin: 

- ' ' • ■ ■ ' 'I • . . • - • 



^ ;^QrfxciialIL-.;>]ixlQS:anh;2^^ — — — — 

change se^iest^rf to semester and ^ear to year. All that 
el eairly ferneries is that * there was no coherent or organized 
oropram either to eliminate or to preserve- Chamorro, 

It should be noted, however, that' here^ by 1966, vre 
have ootential factors for accelerated chan^e^. There 
♦ ortre had been no linguistic trainin;^ or knowledge 

available, no awareness of the problems in any very 

exoiicit way. The bohehead college English coursie" ■ 

wa^ typical of situations where explicit recognition 

of problems was lacking. Now. there was jln 196^, at 

" least a general raillieu of awareness of techniques 

\ and pro.c^ams to Jhfluence the\lingili5tic state of affairs.. 
Many of those individuals involved probably realised^ 
only dimlv or not at a"»] that these new tools >-ere only " 
Partially understood, and th^t end results might .be 
more surprising than predictable; in short, that a 
controlled reaction v;as hard to achieve.. 

Of the possible polar opposites in respect to Chamorro,. 
eliminating it or maintaining it, the idea of eliminating 
Charaorro was much more often overtly stated and stated 

hv wider r^rsre'sentatidn of the "oooulation. The number 

■ of~^fmes"'that a statesider heard' the ^oar~ojrT)reserv'inF— — " 



1 ^ 
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or fosterinp* .the 'local lan^ae^e. expressed v;as "STTtall 

1 . ■ * ^ 

indeed* 

•'4 

One of the few recorded., by the investi,?aiors was the 

case of the 'Sophomore in, college "who had been tai^ght 
to 'read Charncrro by ^her mother becaruse the mother be- 
lieved she shouXd be^literatpe in her "owi*^ lanfuape^' 
This c'ould be countered by many examples 'parallel to 
the stvident comment cited earlier on the. uselessness 
pf Chamorro, or view5« based on the imnllcit belief that 
interference makes bilinpuals impossible. ^Vhile the 
authors cannot Provi'de a statistical count by social ' 

class of -.these oDinions, the tendency in 1966-6? was . 

■ -* ■ tf. 

pretty clear in an impressioni^^tic way. 

i% would,. .however, apoear tihat . alon^ with the new 

more powerful tools for rendering change, important 

attitudes toward the languap"e situation had b'^en in- 

troduced bv modern linexiistics. 

These attitudes reinforced ""and, supplemented the views 
reoresented by the family v*io tau^t children how to 
r?ad. "their" lan^ape. Perhaps just as important, the 
attitudes were made respectable. They were overtly 
counter to the "lanfaia^e interference" arguments for 
e3 imina'tinp-^hamorro-~and-thu5-were7COunter^to-the-p^ 



16 



for accor.Dlishln^ its-eliiriination'. . , ^ 

If the introduction of more sonhis ticated linetiistic 
tools allowed recognition ' of nrchlems and imrjlernentinj? 
*of the demise of Chanorro it aTsb^^brovided a clearer- 
oicuure for tho^e sunportive of ■C'ia:r.^^ro* It allowed . thero 
to recopniz^ the koals and ootentia'i. Snd results of " r 

the nroFrams to* replace the lanpua^e vjtiich had muddled 

alonp since the first American school had been introduced* 

It v/as now easier, for Chamorro advocates to reco^.ize * 

that an attenrot was being made to- make Guam an Eriplish 

.sneakiner feland and it nroyided more ammunition to counter 
these efforts", since llnFuistic science recognizes the 
Dossibilitv of bilingual individuals. 

Possibly because of isolation of a .ereat deal of 
the U.S. from bilin^alism, the bilingual individual 
seems to be considered a myth by- average U.S.- laymen* 
That view seems to have been well nurtured in the American 
soils of Guar?!. lloM there was something to counter this 
, view. ■ ^ '-^ .* ^ ■ • • ■ 

One complex of factors bearing upon the language 

situation! which the' authors nrobablv discounted too much ^ 
w^re those clustering around^ the development gf .the 



I G ui " 1 strlTi dust:r y"; — In'T:96$7*Tih"ere was a liewly established- 



\ 



tourist comrais.'^ion which had_pone as 'far as develooiii;? 
a merchandisinff slogan for Guani tourism but hadn»t 
ir.anaFed to attract manv tourists or larre h.otel builders.. 

f f>^^ Guam Hilton was * considered soraethina' of a joke v^J'n^cVx'*» 

never ■ be realized. The schools of. the island were 

dimissed when Guam's first cruise s^hin docked so .that 

buses \^rould be availlTble for to'ur'^-. The local n-eivsnaner 

discovered that someone taupht Jaaknese at the Collee-e ^ 
and this novelty vfas exolbred in the context, of the 
oddity of the defeated former conaueror's language 
now beinp- available for study on Guam. ' Tourism was • 
.very much a novelty/ C-uam was still isolated and the 
>^ole idea ten<ied -to be ^^e^^ a joke in some ; 

circles and a distant ultimate .^oaX in others • 

Another imnortant set of factors which were not fflven 
enough welpht in attemotin? an extraDolation of the ^ 
*^ituation cluster around the educational system. These 

are nrimarily - Head Start, Ubward Bound and a bilingual 

-oro^nram* The first two had influence bevond that anti- 

- - » ■* . 

cioated* The latter was not anticioated at all* 

Head Start and Uoward Bound or^opramS were just frettiti^r 



iinderwav on CAxan in . the l?66-67 oeribd. Likely the 

a ... 
* * « 

rea=^on for underesti^lati^^°• their ootential effect is the. 

General • reaction of amused, indifference v;hich one more ^ 

bureaucratic tsro^am often engenders. in Bcrae circles, 
Thev were certainly underestimated in ootential. • "^v^ ' 

Overall it would appear that the authors of this 
oaoer were, bv fortunate coninciden-ce, tiresent at a - 
Div'otal time in. Guam's linguistic history. The mechanism 
for an accelerated x:hanp-e in the lanpuap-e situation , 
was beinp set into place,. inoIUdinp- a relatively youn^ 
linFuistic science'and a buddinp Collepie becoming 
University. . ■ " . 

Perhaps, too, it was haooy coincidence that the 

^authors vrere alTowed^tb view the situation and then 

were removed from it for a time so that they could make 

their oredictions and then return to the scene. This 

aliows.thpse oredictions to be compared with what actually 

has" (and will) take place. ' In the process there is a 
rreat potential* for better understanding of what the 
'significant components of such a' situation are. . 
So, all of these things considered, what is the 
apparent situation in 1975 in respect to language on Guam? 



Kow in 1975,/^foreifme55 and odditj/ of tourism - ■ 
arb considered dim, distant novel bits of history, » 
The tourist industry is visible thrcuphout Guam in* ' 
the form of^ international hotels , larre, ccntin^ents of 
(mostlv) Japanese tourists on tour, bilin^al (English-" 
Jaoanese) sipns at the airport, eaually bilino^ual tourist 
guides, Jaoanese store sipis in the downtown district 
(and increa^sinply in more distant 'areas) and many 
smaller thinfcs incl"udinff eveh shelf orice tags in 

village "Stores with YEN symbols , even though they are 

being used for U.S. dollar isrices. 

•There is now ah economic oreminum in being able to 
speak Jaoanese since you can be a guide, bus driver, 
hotel clerk, sotlvenir Vendcjr, ooerate a stajid to sell 
coconuts for the tourists to drink or s too Japanese 
•traffic offenders. Few would suggest it strange for 
.the University to teach Jaoanese which, it does 
,regularlv. The two island high schools offer^ it as 
well, at least intermittently. • 

The building boom brought on by tourism and all of 
those other tousist related oooortunities have brought 
in an influx of ooodrtunitv s/eeker*?. J^any not only 
don«t .soeak English^ or Chamorro; they don-»t soeak 
Jaoane'^e either. 
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'VJher^e local radio once featured onlv the Ilocano ^ ^ • 
hour, now , there ^i*? al«50 the, Filioino hour and the Korean 
hour. The fact that there is no Chinese hour doesn»t 
eliminate the significant fact that there is a Chinese 

e 

This situation, that is the diversity of the "new 

Guamanian", has created a new status for English. It 
now genuine] serves as a lingua franca for a fairly 
diverse eroun, ' The' lin^istic world of Guam can^t ba 
simoly bifurcated En^lish-Chamorro* The competition' 
between the two laneruapes no"^ has enormous new weight * 
on the'Encriish side of the'bailance bacause you now need 
Enpllsh not onlv to sneak to an occassional statesider, 
^i'ou need it to deal with the' diverse proup of workers, 

shoo keeners and residents^. and at least some of the 

, tourists as well. You certainly have odds on a better • 

chance nsinsr English rather thajn Chamorro in dealing 

with tourists, • 

From the.se. many facts certain^ emerfre vrith some clarity* 
Chamorro is alive. It is less clear that it'ls well 
althouph it has attainedi a certain kind of resoectability. 
\In day to day use there is a clear differentation 

in usa>? across Fenerations. In one' of the. more 

■ ■ 'X' - • ■ ■ 
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■ - : traditional milages this., can be. seen, . fc2i-:exaniT3l©, - 

in lanmiaffe use in a village, store. •* ; . 

The store keener is a local man, middle a.e-e.d, whd becatuse 
\^ ■ . of his. bal^pround has fluency in both Chamorro and English. 

He prew uo in a traditional situajtion very much as 
^ described by Laura Thompson and is comriletely at home 

in the local lan^a?e. -The store is a tyrrircal small 
store on Guam,, v/hich serves a function similar to that of the 

neighborhood store once common in stateside cities* ^ . 

He has a. free choice of lan^ua^e so far as fluency 

. . is concerned, so that has verv little bearing on his 

language choice. 

\ ' Vrnen oepole'' of aooroximately 35 years or older come , 
t'o the store it is almost certain -S^^ that the trans- 
action will proceed iti Chamorro^ In cases where the 
person is voungeii in the range of 16 and utd, there will 
nrobably be an attembt to address them in Chamorro 
as well, but it may break dpwn as a result of the younger 
o'erson switching.. • * ^ 

'However, in cases of children of, for eicamole^ the 
1st grade (6. or 7 years) or younger there will nrobably * . 
be no attempt to establish Chamorro as themode^of ' 

comjitmi cation. This would annear well founded since 

.... , . 

^Jn all cases this refers to potential Chamorro speakers 
most of whom v/ill be known to the store keener, including 
salesmen, delivery men and local customers. 

. '. ... • N 
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•most oarents in their twenties address their children 
in Enp-lish, even if • it means- ^;^tchinH? lan2iia'kes from 
the conversation with the" store keener. It isn^t at all 

clear' thab many children...in this an:e ranre- have .active 

control of Chaniorro, ' . . • . / . 

On the oooosite end of the scale, oeoole the a^e of 

their Frandoarents of ten 'have onlv nrinimal control 
» ■ 

OT* Enp-lish. Some- have been observed sneaking Sni^lish , 

■' • ■ - % 

- ' \ 

bevond ^hello^ but' only as a very belabored r)rocess. 

^ - -' . ' , 

There ""are exceptions of course, such as the older oerson 
>;ho mav have stateside in-laws, , . 

Here Me have cl(?ar evidence for a 'sv/itch of the 
lann^are \:sed across three fenerations, a rate of 

chanre preat ?v. accelerated front the change over the 

^ . ' 9 , ■ 

neriod from the earliest onanish settlement 

until verv recent times. This v/as a change- v/nich was 

'e ^??^^-^^ Lh-j ^H^ !3 at least imt)licitlv nredicted bv the 

investifiators, , '* 

The investi^tors observed that in l96$--67 ^bme families 

v^ere switchinj^. to Sncrli«^h ber-ause of- the nressure bn 

their children to succeed in English schools and other 

pressures to use Enrllsh in btjsiness. This can be 
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exemolifi^d by:.the .case recently observed. Behind the 



counter *of this retail establ i'^hment a si.en was D^s^d 

exhorting- errrolovees to ase'Enplish rather than Chamoro 

.or Filioino or *^be dischar^ed^ since it v^s an English- * 
speakins-ZbusinesS'^ * The establishment is. locally .owned • 

This \ ^i:ii^^^^^J^sS^ : j : r?^l^ in turn ^imo lied the nossiblit^r^ 
that a new dialect of English would' arise* That would, 
of course, nresuHTjose a chan°:e in the" lan^a^e choicg 
between ^fenerations of the order observed h^re. ' r 
Another orediction should have accompanied the brediction 
of a Guam dialect of Enp"lish. Unfortunately in predicting- 
the . fu^ire of the Guam lanpuare'^sitijation it shouW 
have' been more- clearly real i^ied by. the investigators 

that a local dialect of English coming into existance 

is nredic^ed on the eventual d^»9 of Chamorro ks a 

livin.e language bVi Guam, This aor)ea;rs to be a reasonable' 

TJrediction- now, in snite of various attemots to maintain 

. Chamorro v.-hich will be covered below. As families shift 
to Enpli'^'h, a major fac^tor in establishment of a new 

•diaject in this case, thev obviouslv abandon Chamorro . , 
and fewer and |*ewer younger n(^rsons actually Pain control 
of Chamorro. . As older oeot)le die less and less first 
lanfnaaFe Chamorro ^11 be sooken, r ^rtr^ ^ the truism that 
lanrnj^'^res don^t dite; their sneakers do. These comments 
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are meant to anply to Guam only. ■ The „.langua-e is SDoken 
in s.everal other' Mariana Islands"" and the situation i s • 
likely nuits different there at this. time. In any case, 

it woiild annear that the original hypothesis concerning 

• ' • 2 

a new dialect of English risins '.^s a valid one. , 



01" erve 
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•^'Rota, Tinian and. 3air>an, The r^ronosed nevr Comnonwealth 
may" Dead eventually to a sinila-r situation there. 

^In-^identally, closely related to tjhe ouestion of the 
"Guam dialect" of English, if it is. codified' enough to 
deserve the term, is the' common linpiiistic resoons^ ' 
a^on.f^ ■=tatesiders' living as a minority . in a Gu.ma n'ia.n^ , . , ■ 
m'^iTieu. Tlna^e'is a strong' tendency for' oeonle in this 
situation to switch, gt least at times, to their c^m 
interr.-etation of C-uamdriian English. xTiis has been _ . 

H -in 'the middle ared ~,tateside soous^e of a Guaman.ian 
Dnversation is ne'-'^s -arilv' in Enrlish be.cau."e or 
non-Ch ir''.orro soeakers heint^ included. , It ha.s_been 
ob-.^'-rved in stateside junio- hirh students It has been 
observed in elementary children to variou.s de.^ees and 
in other stateside adults, as vrall, '.vhen confronted , 
.by lonF oeriods of conversation as the only statesider 
in a PTOuo.cf Chamorro sneakers vmo use^ English to 
allov.' the statesider to be included. Vmether this ^ ^ 

sa.eech actually shovr^ a ql ear. relation to the characterist-iss 

O 

mor 

tonnd in sod!^ .Chqmorro Snrl-ish such, as the narticle Isi j 
usf»d before orooer names, e.F=. [si Tatric 
be 'there. Hov^ever, .it may be only rarely nresent in 
the' sneech o^ the vounp Guanianian- who uses a forni of 
English as the nrimary code. 
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c^r^opch 0^ the voMnr'-^r/f^en^r^^t^on ^••oen^'^ to '--^e " * 
nAniirily Sn'plish even in. the more conse^^vative v^llaFe 
oVtserved thi:=; far* It. aooear*^ that this^TriiFht be 

a orocess vmich has DroFres«5ed to a niore advanced s^ajs^e. 

* • I ^ _p_ 

ivi nore urban areas hut nonQ-the-leoS , the same. The 

details av-ait r^arther investi^a'tio.h: 

In .-esrsect to this situation, the not well predicted 

influx of the large tourist indtistry tjrobablv had a , 

reinforr:in?- influence at le^'^^t in the raore urban -^eas. 

Although "it hasn»t been'lnvestigatedj that' may also be 

..true of at least one s.outhefn villaf^e.^ This village . 

has Keen dcveloninr as a ^Yoi^rist'^ villafre r^s^^ because 

^ , ^ ■ ' " • ■ • 

0*" thr> rirn\-irit-r cf certain . tourf^> b <it tractions v.hich^ 

*..,.•"'/ 
are nartlv an accident of FeoFraohy and nartly of history 

•That, too, remains -tp be farther investirated. ^ 

There are efforts to counter the 'o^end, tpxvard losinr 

•of the OhamoHro language and culture.* This, of course, 
can he labeled a revitalisation movement. In this -case 
it may be a orocess of ' lovin/r the lan.OTaf^e to death* 

^Several factors seem , to" have p'iven rise to this* 

Prona'blv not the least is the fimdinF by'the HEW of 

•* '. ' ' 

bilinrual •Drograms. 

However, there ai^e other factors involved. One is 
"the increase "in ■iinpriistic soohisticatjion amonp those > 
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* : T5o3itibn'=; of 'influence" on the island. Another, may have____. 
• .. just been the dejErree of threat to Ghamorro v;hich English 
;haa beoor.e.; It' may be- tyoical that -when the degree 

■ of'tdlt ' bet-ome" great en ouprh , a counter reaction to Tshe . 
r^r ' ' '■ ■ ■■ • 

■ ^wamni-n,ir of the brevious cultural state (revitalization 

. ' ' ■ . ■ . . ■ . • ^ ■ . { 

'■. TOOvement) results, . ^. 

•. ■ .. ■. At' one ■■time Ghamorro v/as ou.:^t, oart of ' the scene 'for 

all rnj-imaniam. It v;as just somethinfi: you 'did vdth =:oma, 

neoole and v,hich; after a certain time, at least, was . 

. . • ■ ^soriethinV vou avoided ■ doinr around schools^ and^ to .some 
■ . e>rtr;nt , around "^tat.esiders in .'rnni-'^ral . 

■ " ■ . . „ c.-?\ ■ . • ■ 

fieople are much more self-conscious about. i<or «» ever 

larty'er '.(rrou^D o,f affluent Guamanians'. it has become a •. 

, . , j_ .r~' ' ■ ' ; ■ ■ ' . ■ V ■ ■■ 

, -toy,- an avocation. -It^ is often studied at the University 
• now and- it is being reintroduced v/nere it x^as -not ore- 
-■ vious.lv used such ■ as 'a. cb-LUi~n in the nev/sr-aoer. This- 
PTOUO of Chamorroohiles is reinforced by Qther grouos 
vjho-.see the m.aintainence of Ghamorro desirable in their 
• ' ovnn. varied, ways/ . , 

■SomG,' usuailv older, Ourx-anians docrv the.' loss of eld ■ 
.values and'.old ways. This- includes the..relatipshio. • 
of families and the jformal resoect oaid to older siblings, 

■ *3 



oarents and ^andoarents. These rela.tionshiDs provided- 

■ ■social control to a neater extent at sfn earlier tira'e " ' . 

thari no:v, thou.qh ^hey ars„ still maintained to some extent ' 

■in more traditional -^o.-n.Tiunities.-'- The loss bfChamorro ;- 

is seen as .oart of . the loss of the old^way.s which is 

to be regretted and orev-ented po'ssible* .Chamorro 

is"^^ seen as^ part of the cultural; coirinlex , to be rnaintaitjed * " 
by those of this view, * "Since the eroal is seen as a 
• reinfprcerrent of home^ life, those of this ^^eneral 
- r;,onvir:tion wouldn^t necessarily see the need for formal 
oublic or institutional sunncrt. On the other, hand • 
they voivldn^t necessarily reject it. . ' 

• There are, too, those closely akin to both of the' \ 
above rrouos, T-vho are interested in the ■ technical aspects 
of the lanruare. and viho nrovide an inteillectualization 

" and" scholarly reinf or cerrierit for those less technically 
. inclined. ^ 

. From various members of this intellectual community • 
flow texts, instructional materials -and the various 

y ■ . ■ 

"^Thls vrhole social fabric of Guam society does., indeed, 

seem, in a state of ranid chancre and there are visible social 

, orbblems V/tiich c^n probably be attributed in nart to this 
state of flux* . ' 
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lanpriaFe supnorting ^waterials- such as- --dic.tiomries_land_ ^ 

totjrist p^iide? boGl^,'^. Thi'5 ^Ouo te-ido to be interested 

in- the maintenance of Chamorro for its own .sake. 

- Another force' in the movement to maintain. Chamorro 

i<^ a bilingnai Dro^rram. in the public- schools. This 

is a soinoff of various proPTams in^ the U.S. 'which" oii 
the *rhaThlahd"an"d ?uertt5 Ki'co have most often conceraeid 
Stianish speakers. . « 

The no^.v' official endorsement of more tolerance-^f or 
mult-n inpxial-ism and multicultural^ism' (or oerha-Qs' it ■ ■ • 
should be limited to"bi"-in each case) has pone alon^ 
with sunnort for teaching more of the -respective 
minor it-t^.r culture and lan^are. In the case of the 
mainland U.S., it frequently has involved teaching? stanciarfii 
Spanish find Soanish literacy and an^at)t)roDriate , - 

reinforcenfent of culture, 'fjor exanrole, Mexican history 

to .California. migrant workers' children. 

>• . • * 

I ' * ■ ' , • 

On Guam some of the.se financial sources at- HEW have 

- ' ' • I' 

'been 1:aoced to preoare Chamorro' reading materials and 

set UP pilot Chamarro teachinp orocrrams i^n the elementary- 
schools . _ , ' ■ . 

In Part, this application for this pro-am is -an 



out.PTOV/th of the general millieu of Guam Dolitics* . • ^ 

In a Blace -where the federal 'j^overnment presence- ha , 

•been extrenre' in many forms for all of thivS. century, it. 
ha,", be'^cme natural to turn to federal suooort for assistance 
. vrith alnost any local oroblein. There is an expectation 
that "aid >dll be available and the exoectation • is 
freouentlv realized. ■ Sines the advent of civilian 
povernrnent in the 1959-^.^ this aid takes the form of . 
prants from .federal agencies vd-th such, freauency that 
a Frsint is almost considered normal rather than 

excentional procedure. . The availability of such funds in 

any renersl area tri^rers .such aoolication automatically 

Given that .Situation on Guam, -ivhen the general 

mainland situation encoura^eed th*e' financing of bilinpjal 

education, Guam aT?T)lied and received siinnort. - It can't . 
be determined but S^^^^SS^^S^^^sSw^ob jective of • 
obtaining money may have heen more imnortant than the 
stated objectives " of the oropram. 

. Setting aside .possible motives the resultin,? program 
is thus far rather weak and. limited in scone. The 
re^ultin-" -l^inruape teachinr material i^^-'^o far only of 
•the most introductory kind. The courses are offered 
\ onlv in oer^tain island s.chools. Those are usually the 

iones vn the least conservative, least traditional areas 
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.-._where ,9 Freat jial of Jn?lish_ iV^ the^ majority ^ 

■ s of DaoDle. ■ . •' 

In fact, the nro/n-am is considered by some in contact 
vdth it, .as a nro,eram for teaching children the lan^ua^e, 
;. • not -for the teaching of reading in the native lan^a^e, 
^ since the -majority of- families use English as a home 
/ -Janp:.aFe.[ Note the inoortant difference between this goal 
and that of teaching migrant children to read their 

- ovm l^ngu.age. Thus far, the areas which com closest- ' 
to situation of California migrant children in that 
the n-^tive language, is not English have no such orogram. 
v;here a 3angi;age other than English is most likely to 
be the^first language the orogram is considered least' 
necessary sinc6 it is viewed as a second language 
orogram, not a literacy oroeram.. 

The situation, one of -fecond language teaching, is thus 
• a somev/hat'artrficial situation. Areas xvhere Chamorro 

is still viable do' not have the native language reinfor- • 

cement that a' bilingual^^in the acc&tjted mainland sense . \ 

would nrovide.,'?' Areas ^^-here Chamorro is weakest vre find 

it being reintroduced. Areas where it is strongest 

it is being attacked by Head Start^ for examole. "Head. 

Start i-^ certainly -considered effective by some local 
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oeor>ie . in Duttir.F children in a oosition ^oF learning 

fewer olcT Chamorro "way^" and of learnin^^ le?53 .Chamoirro 

because EnFli'^^h interceeds and ret>lace5 nart of the 

deve]on:^ent of Chamorro .vocabularv* But since the 

lanPTiare Is considered viable in conservative ar.eas, 
the b'llinp^jal nropram- isn^t considered necessary. "It 
is likelv that some nersons involved don H realize the 
oaradox in the olannin.p:. . ^ 
.Probabl\^ the main' oDnosltion to this proprain is 
V directed a. Gainst its continuation after the federal 
funding i^ exhaijsted. As is the case everyv.tiere the ' 
lonaT .financipfT' niav' not be available because of more ■ 
"nrantical". irhmediate demands^ Thus far the 'Oro^am 

i<=5 , suri?5t>|;inp' but nrobably- vdll not expand to areas of 

the 1^=5 land v;here Chamorro is. Fiore viable ana more 

frenuentlv snoken. 

To summarize the effect of the bilinpaal Bropram^ 

.it ... 

it *^eems likelv that the 'manner in which t hir^,Il'!..ii i:?^ - 

-^>was^^ is beinF imolemented does not serve as any preat 
reinfarcement of Chamiorro* If it vrere' introduced ^ere 
Chamorro is' still a first lanFtjap-e for a si^mificant 

.-duiTlher of children and. combined vnLth some si^cnificant 



cultural Veinforcement, it mi^ht. Its oresent state 

cieens more like the relation, for examole, of scoutine 

to the ru^^^^ed outdoor life lived in the nioneer west, 

that is", a nerip-heral activity based on an already lost 
wav of life. Oh the other hand, it is not yet clear 
v/hat the effect of . reintroduction will have.. 

It is clear that various ^^ouns" sunnorcins" Chamorro 
are not discrete, ones but that these various viev^ 
of laneruaFe maintenance and various activities inter-^ 
min.fTel -and 'are often combined to varin.r de^ees in the 
same individual. The overall result is * a movement for 
^reservation in 1^75 v^ich ^a'^^^t oresent in an earlier 

time. • . . 

The atmosnhere of these efforts is one of artificality 

and ^unerficiality, 'however. There is a comment, ithe 

ori^rinal attribution of which has now been lost to the 

bre^ent authors, that v;hen organizations come into 
bein? for the oreservation' of 'a lahpia?e or a culture, 
vou can be sure that it (the lan^ruaffe or culture) is in 
an advanced sta^e ;of decav. VJe believe that this is 
true here in the case of Chamorro, The lan^ape may* 
well be reolaced on o Guam in a considerably shorter time 
in the future than it has withstood Eufbnean imoact in the 
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As vra*^ noted ?.Sove these /iori^ient-^ noncern, the island-' 

o-^ C-;:rri 'XMi nov intend^:! to say anvthinr ccncorninp 

the si, t^'ac.l.^n o'*"^ Ch'VnQrro in other n?.-? '^es » There is 

."^ • ' . • ' ^ 

no ro-i'-on to belis'/c that Lnrli'^n has rriide as namr 

inroacH in Chamorro on -i^lss^ island'^ ivhere it is -^noken " 

but nore nreexse' statements r.ust nece^sarilv. aviit In- 

ventilation. 

^evond the i^niated rjrcii-ti on of* the do'^.lsv-? of Chancrro 
one r^lF^^t at least venture a -c^^ole c--^;Un-:s, It 

af.e e-.sonoiallv all of thco n:?r"^cns of ai-^^r : ^.im,itclv 

' 12 years or less. Thi^ nav be 1 cv;er in -cr.e »cv-r eiiiss. 

I 

families? hut' not all ot- then. If thi-> -.i'<?n ''i'^ a 
rouf-h -vt'^^^ ooint one rir'-;t ->r»ii-:t r-lt. 7 ro -ri:^ 
pon- :M.-n thoi- 1 --ir.-li" ar- t'-- oV^-^t Tlvi-." 

of 70 or year', ".nd debends noon no rf>versal of trend. / 

TbD ■ioni"-.- ..of thr last Cha.-'^rro v-n.- -z-,.^ .:>-; C-ja.-: 
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See Footnote 1," -oap^e 2i(.. 

•^This dO"r'=;n^t ns^-T^ ■warily nr?an pnlv tho^e v-tio learned it 

f%-^ a first lanrua,Fr3. • ' ■ . , * 
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is not likely to be the last trace of effect that the 
latlcruare has. The English it leaves behind -will certainly 
not be -unscathed. Some of the characteristics of English 
v;hich is novr socken are very likely to.be retained* 
Those characteristics are in the process of beinf: 
investi^ted, - ... 
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